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€€rNHE CROSS is the medicine « 

the world !’’ Christ redeeme 
the world by dying for it. And as, ; 
His invitation, we take up our cro: 
in union with His, we have our sma 
share in Christ’s great act of redemr 
tion. 

This does not mean that sufferin 
is good in itself. It was not the pai 
of the Cross that redeemed the work 
but Christ’s loving acceptance of tk 
pain. So it is, also, with our share 
His pain. ‘‘Do what you are doing, 
says de Caussade, ‘‘suffer what yc 
are suffering: it is only your hea 
that need be changed.’’ There wei 
two thieves crucified with Jesus. Or 
of them rebelled, and blaspheme 
The other turned to Jesus and a 
cepted his suffering; and Jesus r 
sponded with the most wonderf 
words ever uttered to a man upc 
earth: ‘‘Today shalt thou be with n 
in paradise.’’ Whatever your sufferi 
of the moment may be — spirituz 
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10ral, mental or physical — you can 
in Christ’s name and by His power) 
ouch it with a wand and turn ‘today’ 
ito paradise. The wand, for you as 
or the penitent thief, is acceptance 
f your cross in union with Jesus. 

We sometimes make a complex 
roblem out of something simple. We 
ay: “‘Surely God does not want us 
9 suffer!’? Of course God does not 
rant us to suffer, any more than a 
urgeon wants his patients to suffer. 
| is because he wants them to get 
yell that the surgeon must sometimes 
ause them pain. In this sense the 
urgeon does indeed will the suffering 
hich attends or follows an operation. 
nd in this sense God wills, or at least 
ermits, our suffering. 

Among the earnest and zealous 
\ith-healers who today are releasing 
od’s healing power for men there 
re some who stumble at this crucial 
hint; and so create great distress in 
artain souls whom otherwise they 
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could help. For example a woman 
came to me with the following story. 

“‘Father,’’ she said, ‘‘for a long time 
I’ve been suffering from cancer. I’ve 
had several operations but it always 
returns. 

“At first the pain seemed unbear- 
able; but gradually our Lord taught 
me to bear it for love of Him; and to 
offer it, in union with Him, for other 
people. And you know, it became the 
greatest joy of my life. 

“But a month ago a faith-healer 
came to our parish and said I was all 
wrong; that God is in no sense re- 
sponsible for our suffering; that I had 
been dodging the issue and too 
cowardly to put forth faith. ‘Now,’ he 
said, ‘you must go at it just the 
opposite way. You must put forth 
faith in the healing power of Christ, 
cast away sickness like an old rag 
and be whole.’ 

“Well, Father, I tried; but the 
harder I tried the more confused I 
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got. I can well believe that my faith 
is weak: but I can’t believe that I 
was mistaken all those years in trying 
to bear my pain in union with Jesus. 
It was the sweetest, strongest, most 
real experience in my life. And now 
I’m all mixed up.” 


However generous (and partially 
right) that particular faith-healer 
was, he made a grave mistake in 
playing off the Church’s healing mis- 
sion against loving surrender to God’s 
will. There are many other healers 
who see that the two things are not 
opposed but fit together hand and 
glove. For no attitude disposes a per- 
son more fully for a miracle of healing 
than putting himself calmly in the 
hands of God and accepting his suffer- 
ings while he has them.* 


The main point of the present arti- 
cle, however, is not that we ourselves 
may profit, through healing or other- 
wise, by learning to bear our cross; 
nor even that thus we express, as 
Christ did, trustful obedience to our 
Heavenly Father. It is that no other 
kind of prayer is so powerful (along, 
of course, with the offering of the 
Mass) to help others. 


Every time that you feel tired and 
fed up with your work but neverthe- 
less do it as well and as cheerfully as 
you can, God’s power is released in 
the souls of countless discouraged 
toilers. 


Every time that you have a head- 
ache or lie awake at night and offer 
the discomfort to God, consolation and 


*The 
healing is treated more fully in Psychology 
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relation between acceptance and 


Ten cents. 


relief are instilled into the hearts al 
bodies of others. 

Every time you are tempted to si 
but overcome the temptation, an aj 
cess of strength is imparted to peo oH 
all over the world who are battlir 
temptation. 

“Hantastie?’* Yes, isn’t 1!) bus t 
is precisely one of the things whic 
the Communion of Saints involve 
Hear what St. Paul says: 


“For as the body is one, and hat 
many members, and all the member 
of that one body, being many, are on| 
body; so also is Christ an 
whether one member suffer, all thi 
members suffer with it; or one mem 
ber be honored, all the members re 
joice with it.’’ So also if one membe 
avails himself of Christ’s courage i 
suffering, all the other members ar 
strengthened. Nor are these mysteri 
ous prayer links confined to the bap: 
tized, They extend also to the potenti 
al members of Christ’s body; and tha 
means all men living. 


In Lent we adopt certain specia 
mortifications. But let us also lift uy 
to God such heartaches and othe 
difficulties as occur in the norma 
course of our lives. They may no 
be big ones. The God who accepted thi 
widow’s mite will accept our routin 
chores at office, plant, or fillin; 
station; our dusting and dish washing 
our petty humiliations — yes, and ow 
pleasures too. We can lift up in ow 
hearts on behalf of others the makin: 
of beds or, on the other hand, ; 
refreshing drink of water. Nothing i: 
too small but that God can bless i 
and multiply it a thousandfold. W:« 
can make it a prayer for some parti. 
cular person or for all. 
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| t especially one thinks of the vast 
eservoir of power at the disposal 
very sick people; of the bed-ridden; 
aged and ‘incapacitated;’ of those 
20 feel they are useless. They have 
fit to use the wand, to accept in 
sion with Christ as patiently and 
wingly as they can their pain, their 
mneliness, their very disability; and 
, they tap the torrents of grace 
which spring from the heart of the 
eucified, in behalf of others all 
ver the world who are discouraged 
’ agonizing. 

*We can, with God’s help, transform 
xe lives of the old and the infirm 
mply by getting this stupendous 
uth across to them. When we visit 
smeone undergoing great pain we can 
9 more than extend our sympathy 
ad feeble words of comfort. We shall 
deed be tender and sympathize as 
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’ IFE in the African hinterland or 


4 jungles and more _ specifically 
edicine in this bush country can be 
plained more readily when one 
10ws something of the background 
' the country involved. Liberia is 
cated in West Africa just north of 
@ equator, south of Sierra Leone and 
rench Guinea, and north of the Gold 
ast. This small colony was founded 
. 1822 as a country for the freed 
merican slaves. Only a few slaves 
turned to Africa and of these only 
small number survived malaria and 
her tropical diseases. These survi- 
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best we may with one who is suffer- 
ing agony beyond our ken. But we 
should feel awe, too, because of the 


tremendous power he wields by his 
union with Christ on the Cross. 


Perhaps we can make the sick man 


aware of that power by gently re- 


minding him that Christ redeemed 
the world, not by His wonderful teach- 


ing and miracles (though of course 
these too were a part of His ‘Passion’), 
but by suffering for it on the Cross. 
The man or woman — or the quite 
small child — may be too sick to do 
much articulate praying; but that is 
not necessary now. He has only to 
remember that Jesus suffered too; 
and that the generous heart of Jesus 
accepts the suffering of His small 
brother and unites it to His own; on 
behalf of sinners and sufferers all 
around the world. 
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By Ralf nL Stinson, y 


vors lived along the coast and never 
penetrated to the hinterland. 

Bolahun is located in the northwest 
section about 20 miles from British 
Sierra Leone and about 30 miles from 
French Guinea. This Western 
Province of Liberia is extremely 
primitive — no roads, no machinery, 
no radios, no electricity and only one 
instrument which is the cutlass, a 
heavy knife. The people till the soil by 
hand as they did thousands of years 
ago. Their diet consists of rice and 
palm oil with vegetables, some tropi- 
cal fruits and occasionally animals. 
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They build fires and eat the bugs 
which come to the light. The only 
means of transportation is by foot. 

Life is very simple. Only two or 
three percent of the people of Liberia 
can read and write and these are 
concentrated along the coast. Popula- 
tion is unknown but it is estimated 
between one million and two million 
people, There are twenty doctors in 
the whole country and most of these 
are located along the coast. In the 
history of Liberia only one native has 
become an M. D. Not only is there 
a shortage of doctors, there are no 
nurses, technicians or medical equip- 
ment. Try to imagine a hospital with 
no running water, no electricity, no 
registered nurses and a leprous order- 
ly who cannot read, write or tell the 
time of day. In spite of this the Mis- 
sion does a wonderful job. 

There are twenty-eight major tribes 
in Liberia and a number of smaller 
tribes. Bolahun is located among the 
Bandi, Kisi and Mendi tribes with the 


Dr. Stinson and his 
family are shown 
here in front of St. 
Mary's, Bolahun, 
during their visit 
last summer. Dr. 
Stinson took charge 
of the Hospital for 
the first two months 
of Fr. Symth’s fur- 
lough. 


Mendingo and several other trib 
nearby. All these tribes have their o\ 
languages and are often unable 
communicate with each other. 

When I was at St. Joseph’s Hospit 
at Bolahun I was able to have t 
Mission electric lines run into surge 
and we would turn the generator | 
during the operations. My day wou 
start about 8:00 a.m., at which tir 
there would be long lines of patien 
Many patients would walk seve! 
days to the hospital. We averag 
from two hundred to three hundr 
patients a day. I would see only t 
complications. The patients would 
screened by Sister Elvina, an Anglic 
nun of the Order of the Holy Nan 
Patients love to get in line and §g 
medicine. On many occasions th 
would go through the line two or thr 
times in an effort to get as mu 
medicine as possible. An interpre’ 
was used but often the interpre 
could not understand some of 1 
tribal languages. 
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I saw all kinds of diseases. The 
tives had all of the diseases of 
Vestern civilization plus the tropical 
iseases. There was everything from 
atermelon-sized tumors to kwashi- 
orkor. Ninety-six percent of the na- 
fives have malaria. Seventy-five per- 
‘cent of the babies do not live to be 
‘two year old. Most of the natives 
were infected with worms of various 
sxinds. African sleeping sickness was 
wery common, elephantiasis, bilharzi 
(shistosomiasis), yaws and many, 
‘any more. Each individual almost 
represented a textbook of pathology. 


I usually saw patients from 8:00 to 
10:00 and at 10:00 o’clock surgery 
would start. The instruments were 
sterilized over a kerosene stove by 
one of the tribesmen. My assistants 
‘were Chief Patrick Siafa and another 
tribesman who had also gone to St. 
Augustine’s School. Chief Patrick 
Siafa was the town chief of Bolahun. 
He had trained under various M. D.’s 
who had been to the Mission and could 
give the spinals and do uncomplicated 
hernias and hydroceles, and after 
assisting in a few Cesarean sections 
he was able to perform them. He 
knew no anatomy, yet he knew what 
to do and did it very carefully and 
knew his own limitations. 

We did all kinds of surgery — 
hernias and hydroceles, hysterecto- 
mies and various abdominai proce- 
dures. Chief Patrick was able to do 
spinals and there were always lines 
of people to have spinals to help 
diagnose African sleeping sickness. I 
did many amputations, teeth extrac- 
tions, and everything from setting 
bones to treating elephantiasis. We 
gave our own anesthesia which was 
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usually a spinal but on occasions my 
wife would give chloroform anes- 
thesia. I was not able to instruct the 
natives on the use of chloroform. I 
attempted to train two midwives. They 
were present at all deliveries and 
were able to take care of the uncom- 
plicated obstetrics. On many occasions 
patients would arrive after four days 
of labor and after having their ab- 
domen jumped up and down on for 
two days. The operating room had 
screens but no glass over the windows. 
When I arrived there was always a 
crowd looking in to observe the white 
doctor and watch the operations. Tell- 
ing them to leave was futile, so I 
asked Chief Siafa to tell the people 
that anyone who wanted to watch 
could for the price of one shilling per 
operation. A shilling is over a day’s 
wage, sO none cared to watch the 
operations. 

The natives all wanted surgery be- 
cause they liked the scars. Members 
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of the Poro and Bundu Societies have 
scars which are made by the witch 
doctors. A Clinic visit was 10 cents 
and the price of the hospitalization 
was 10 cents a day. The currency was 
British, Liberian, U. S., French and 
tribal irons. Each patient would bring 
a relative as an attendant. The patient 
would sleep on the bed while the at- 
tendant would sleep on the floor. At 
first we started to use sheets but they 
all disappeared; so now the patients 
bring their own cloths which they 
make by hand, called country cloth. 


It was necessary to charge the 
patients for the operations and the 
hospitalization. They had no respect 
if there was no charge. After all, in 
if the witch doctor 
charges so much for a treatment and 
a Mission doctor does not charge, 


their minds, 


therefore, he can do them no good. 
They prefer shots to pills because 
they feel this will help them much 
more. It was impossible to give a 
patient more than one or two day’s 
supply of pills because he would take 
all of them at one time, his feeling 
being that if one does good twenty 
will do better. 


It was very difficult to get a his- 
tory from the natives who have no 
sense of time and whose speech even 
when translated is so vague by our 
standards. It was most often obvious 
what was wrong with these tribesmen, 
but many times their complaints 
would be ‘‘my heart beats too fast,’’ 
“T’ve got pain all over,’”’ ‘I’m weak,’’ 
or “I just want medicine.’’ When they 
were discharged from the hospital 
they wanted ‘‘go ’way medicine.” This 
I would always try to give in the form 
of vitamins. It was very difficult to 


give directions with pills, since ti 
had no meaning and they only ate 
meal a day, so saying ‘‘Take this 
mealtime’’ was out. 

Superstitions impeded good hea 
practice drastically. Infants would 
brought in with advanced teta 
spasm because feces had been 
upon the cord stump for good lu 
In a protein-poor land eggs w 
taboo for pregnant women. Anot 
taboo was nursing a baby wh 
mother had died. The old wom 
would say that he was crying to j 
his mother and forbid the young 
women to nurse it. If the mother co 
not breast feed, the baby almost 
ways died. There is no fresh mi 
inland, and with no ideas of sanitatio 
bottle feeding with powdered milk 
a very poor risk. The natives had 1 
bottles, no nipples and no means — 
sterilization. Powdered milk is on 
available to those who live near tl 
Mission. 

When a deformed child is born tl 
chief decides as to whether the bal 
should live. About eight years ago 
baby was born in Bolahun with shor 
ened arms, both of which ended 
only two fingers. The Mission author 
ties intervened and prevented t 
death of this baby. Today Two-Fing 
Willie is doing well in school and 
able to write with a special method 
holding his pencil. 


At no time did I ever see a patie 
with high blood pressure. The diet 
very poor as there are few vegetabl 
and only small amounts of proteir 
I never saw a post-operative infecti 
and we did operations by the hu 
dreds. After each operation I gave 
gr. of Codeine, which was all the po: 
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operative medication that was usually 
given, The patients seemed not to re- 
quire sedation and women in labor 
did not complain of pain. 

The antibiotics worked wonders 
Since they were new to this area and 
there was no bacterial resistance of 
any kind built up. In the afternoon I 
would visit the leper colony where 
there were 200 lepers. Lepers with 
their ears missing, toes and fingers 
falling off, were still able to laugh and 
many seemed very happy. When the 
epers were given their pills they were 
‘equired to drink water and swallow 
hem since if this was not done many 
vould not take the pills; they would 
ell or trade them at the market on 
saturday. 

Doctors from all over the United 
‘tates who know about the Mission 
ave helped by sending their samples 
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to stock this pharmacy. Such samples 
and other medical supplies may be 
sent to 

The Holy Cross Liberian Mission 

% World Medical Relief, Inc. 

922 Cherry St. 

Detroit 1, Mich. 
This charitable organization assorts 
medical material and sends what the 
Mission doctor requisitions. The big 
interstate trucking lines wili transport 
such gifts to Detroit free of charge. 

It was a most satisfying summer; 
the people were lovable and apprecia- 
tive. The greatest thing a tribesman 
can do is to give you a white rooster. 
I was pleased to have received this 
gift from the Bolahun town chief. It 
was a privilege to work with the Holy 
Cross Fathers who are doing much to 
further the spiritual welfare, educa- 
tion and health of the natives. 
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HORTLY after Christmas a group 

of about 100 Churchmen, lay and 
clerical, negro and white, represent- 
ing the four corners of the United 
States met at S. Augustine’s College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina to form a 
Church Society for Cultural and 
Racial Unity. 

Some time ago a group of like- 
minded priests met to talk about the 
race problem and the Church’s role 
concerning integration. After the last 
General Convention a need was seen 
for such a society ‘‘to promote in- 
creased acceptance and demonstra- 
ticn of the Church’s policies of racial 
inclusiveness in its own life, as well 
as its role of providing leadership in 
the community and nation in estab- 
lishing full opportunities for all per- 
sons, without racial discrimination, in 
fields such as education, housing, 
employment and public accomodation. 
Enjoying a status similar to that of 
other independent societies in the 
Church, this society would work co- 
operatively with the national and di- 
ocesan Departments of Christian 
Social Relations, but would be free to 
affirm policy and develop program in 
a way that official agencies are not 
always able.”’ 


The Reverend John B. Morris of 
Atlanta Georgia, and the Reverend 
Cornelius C. Tarplee of Lynchfield 
Virginia circulated proposals and pro- 
gram posibilities, which they had 
drawn up, among bishops, priests and 
laity they knew or heard were in- 
terested in supporting such a group. 


The Conference was then called by 
a group of concerned Churchmen to 
discuss and bring into being such a 


Church society. The Reverend Willig 
S. Van Meter, Director of Christi 
Social Relations for the Diocese 
Chicago, acted as chairman of 
Conference. Those who attended ¢ 
so by invitation and concern. 

The National Council had no offic 
connection with the meeting but se 
two staff members as observers alo} 
with one Council member. The auth) 
enjoys similar status in that he is 
member but does not represent 
Order. 

The official statement of the Soc 
ety’s purpose follows, preceded by 
preamble which was adopted later f 
inclusion. 


Purpose 

“The Purpose of this Society sh: 
be to encourage men to respo! 
positively to God’s call for unity in 1 
Church. The unity of God with ma 
and man with man is made by G 
in Baptism and Holy Communion. V 
commit ourselves to establish tot 
participation in the Church for all pe 
sons without regard to race, class, 
national origin; to give mutual su 
port to all who act in this ministry 
reconciliation; and to express tf 
concern at parish levels and in a mo 
creative community at large. 

“In faithfulness to Jesus Christ w 
values all men equally, and w 
prayed that all might be one in Hir 
and in understanding of the essenti 
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unity of the Church, the Church 
ociety for Cultural and Racial 
Unity affirms the unity in His 


Body of all persons without any dis- 
‘tinction as to race, color, national 
‘origin or class. In accord with the 
»councils of the Church, we affirm that 
sany form of segregation or separation 
‘based on such distinctions in either 
‘the Church or the general community 
‘is contrary to the will of Christ and 
must be resisted by His Church and 
its members. 


“We confess our failure to seek 
steadfastly this unity of persons, and 
Wwe penitently admit to prejudices 
which may separate us from brothers. 
Praying daily that the Church may be 
rid of all divisions based on race, 
color, national origin or class, and 
that a more just social order be es- 
tablished, the members of the Church 
Society for Cultural and Racial Unity 
will work toward this end within the 
Church and their communities as they 
are individually and corporately able. 
They constitute this Society as a sign 
of their commitment and as a means 
of resource to the Church, and they 
invite other Churchmen to join them 
in its objectives, which are to seek: 

“1. Increased acceptance and im- 
plementation of the principle that the 
Church is an inclusive fellowship 
which seeks out and welcomes all per- 
sons into the worship and parish life 
of any congregation without distinc- 
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tion as to race, color, national origin, 
or class; 


“2. Elimination of criteria based on 
race, color, national origin, or class 
for applicants to Church camps, con- 
ferences, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
or other institutions or agencies which 
the Church may operate or sponsor 
in any way; 

“3. Understanding of the prophetic 
role of the Church, both through cor- 
porate and individual effort, in seek- 
ing the elimination of racial and other 
prejudicial barriers in society, wheth- 
er these be erected by governmental 
process or through custom; 


“4. That condition of harmony 
among peoples which is the benefit of 
a mutual recognition of the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ, so that brothers may 
dwell together in unity and see Him 
so lifted up that He will draw all men 
unto Him.’’ 


Following the adoption of the pre- 
ceding statement of purpose, the 
members elected a board of directors 
until the next membership meeting is 
called in 1961. When the directors 
meet they will have the big job of 
solidifying program and will draft 
laws for our 1961 meeting. 


Any Churchmen who through assent 
to the principles of the society desire 
to become members are invited to do 
so. It is hoped that the readers will 
commend the Church Society for 
Cultural and Racial Unity to their 
prayers that it may not become just 
another pious arm-waving group, but 
an active and vital force, that its 
members will make their presence 
known and felt, and that they will not 
shirk in times of stress. 
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THE 
ORDER 
OF 
SAINT 


T. GREGORY’S Priory is a mon- 
Ses for men called by God to 
live the Religious Life according to 
the Rule of St. Benedict. The Western 
Church has many perennial plants 
springing from her divine life. None 
has been more persistent and fruitful 
than the Rule of St. Benedict. 

To appreciate the life and work of 
a present day Benedictine house in the 
Episcopal Church it will be helpful to 
lock at the Rule in itself and in its 
expression down through the Christian 
centuries. 

In God’s providence St, Benedict 
served the Church at the critical sixth 
century when the classical world was 
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giving way to an unformed barbariz 
culture, His particular type of sanct 
ty, so reasonable to the average pe 
son, was the means by which a ba 
anced form of Christian perfectic 
was stamped upon the monast 
tradition in the Church. Throus 
grace the virtues of the classical mi 
and heart were raised up to a high 
Christian application. Simplicity a1 
depth of conviction, regard for t 
justice and patience due each perso 
the highest possible purpose in li 
and a discretion and balance 
temperament all combined in 
Benedict to provide a very sa 
model of monastic sanctity. 
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f Having struggled successfully in his 
wn spiritual combat, he was pre- 
ed by grace and nature to sift out 
best of earlier monastic traditions 
ind re-form this way of life in a man- 
er particularly suited to the Church 
nthe West. While the historian has no 
erouble discerning the threads of 
“Eastern monastic writers and tradi- 
Mions in St. Benedict’s Rule, there is 
the unmistakable mark of creative- 
mess which has made of this docu- 
ment the parent rule for the Religious 
Life in the West. In particular the 
astern idea of austerity and indivi- 
dualism in the spiritual life was con- 
‘siderably modified and brought into 
harmony with a family ideal of Chris- 
tian living. 


The hand of God is clearly seen in 
the mark of universality pervading 
the Rule which has made it a sure 
guide in forming souls and monastic 
families in every age of the Church. 
Such universality springs, of course, 
from a deep scriptural root. ‘‘For 
what page or what utterance of the 
divinely inspired books of the Old and 
New Testaments is not a most uner- 
ring rule for human life?’’ (Holy Rule, 
eh. 73). Here is the main reason why 
the Benedictine plant, sometimes 
pruned so violently, invitably comes 
to life again. Within this Gospel con- 
text the Rule sets out to establish 
Christ in the soul and in the monastic 
family according to the fullest sacra- 
mental life of the Church. 


In fostering the presence of Christ 
in the monastery the Rule stresses 
humility, ‘‘He that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord’’ (Prologue of Holy 
Rule; II Cor. 10:17). Furthermore, 
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the corporate life, so distinctive a fea- 
ture of Benedictine monachism, 
reaching its highest expression in 
worship, is this same humility burst- 
ing forth in praise. Hence Benedictine 
monasteries have always been centers 
of liturgical life. Such a liturgical life 
in the ideal is not a specialized cere- 
monial observance, but a whole life 
streaming from and returning to the 
Sacrifice of Christ on our altars. 


To bring the monastic life to its full 
expression in worship the Rule places 
one of the monks as father at the 
center of the family life. But this 
monk “‘is believed to hold the place of 
Christ in the monastery’’ Holy Rule, 
ch.2). After the Church’s sacraments 
here is the means in faith by which 
the members of the monastic family 
receive the graces of their divine and 
eternal Father. In response to these 
graces the first obligation of this 
monastic father is to secure the high- 
est honor and glory for God through 
the growth in the family of humility, 
obedience, and worship. 


The means by which the abbot pur- 
sues this obligation are significant of 
God’s own nature. For the abbot is to 
“show equal love to all,” and yet “‘re- 
prove, entreat, rebuke, threatening .. 
and coaxing .. . as the occasion may 
require” (Holy Rule, ch. 2). Wilful, 
rebellious murmuring is the most 
serious danger to the monk and his 
family. Even so, common sense, dis- 
cretion, discernment of souls, and 
prayer are the main tools by which 
the abbot cooperates with grace in 
bringing out the image of Christ in the 
community. 


The reverent use of all things is the 
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Benedictine approach to monastic 
poverty. The love of God and all souls 
is the purpose of monastic chastity. 
And the displacing of self by Christ for 
the realization of His image in the 
Church is the aim of monastic obedi- 
ence. These Gospel Counsels are deep- 
ly embedded in the Rule, but the 
actual vows consist in stability (re- 
maining in one family), conversion of 
life (the lifelong turning to God), and 
obedience. After the detailed pre- 
scriptions for worship surprisingly 
little is said about prayer because in 
St. Benedict’s mind it is much closer 
to a way of life than a technique. The 
Rule has its code for all human situa- 
LOTS ae OUC melt 
through the ordinary to the contem- 
plative ideal of living in the presence 
of God. 


constantly reaches 


In St. Benedict’s own lifetime the 
Rule was a recognized model for the 
spread of the monastic life, gradually 
supplanting the various Eastern tradi- 
tions that had prevailed in the West. 
Our patron, St. Gregory the Great, 
himself a Benedictine, found in the 
Rule an admirable vehicle for spread- 
ing the Faith when his responsibili- 
ties as Father in the Church required 
him to labor for the conversion of 
Europe. In fulfilling this responsibili- 
ty he sent another Benedictine, St. 
Augustine of Canterbury, to England 
in 597. This simple mission reached 
a happy flowering in the dual pros- 
perity of the Faith and the Bene- 
dictine life all over England, center- 
ing in the Cathedral at Canterbury to 
which all Anglicans still look with 
filial loyalty. 


The same monastic story was re- 


peated all over Europe so that q 
properly St. Benedict is known as 
Father of Western Monasticism. 
Reformation, however, brought 
particular chapter of the Chure 
history to an end. The visible aspe 
of the monastic life were remo 
from the English scene. A long win 
followed during which only occasio 
movements of the monastic insti 
were evident. The Rule was not de 
however; only waiting. 


Then came the spring. The Catho 
revival in the Anglican Church in t 
middle of the 19th century awaken 
interest in the Religious Life. 
first religious communities were f 
wemen, followed later by those f 
men, These revivals had to recov 
buried traditions, and spent ruch 
their energy in active work which on 
gradually re-established such mona 
tic features as the right to take vow 
to practice poverty, and to wear tl 
religious habit. 


In 1914 the first Anglican Benedi 
tine house to persevere brought bas 
to the English Church the well-tri 
Rule of St. Benedict. For this servic 
Nashdom Abbey, our mother hous 
now in existence some forty-six yea 
has earned the respect and trust 
the Church at large. It may suffice 
mention two of Nashdom’s mo: 
prominent sons; Dom Anselm Hugh¢ 
whose contributions in musicology a 
widely recognized, and Dom Grego 
Dix, whose scriptural and liturgic 
studies are an important part of t 
exciting revival going on today in t 
Church. There are also three wome! 
communities in England following t 
Rule of St. Benedict. Most oth 
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wnglican Religious trace with grati- 
bade the influence of the Rule in their 
ommunity life. 

In 1935, after years of prayer on the 
t of many who believed in Bene- 
Hictine ideals, several American 
wiests and laymen went to Nashdom 
t the invitation of the then abbct, 
e Right Reverend Dom Martin Col- 
‘ett, to receive training in the Bene- 
ilictine life. They returned some years 
sater to place the American daughter 
ssouse under the patronage of that 
szregory who had been so successful 
‘ spreading the Rule. Bishop Gray, 
then bishop of Northern indiana, gave 
them modest accomodations in Val- 
Daraiso and some work in three of his 
missions. After World War II the in- 
fant community sought more suitable 
monastic surroundings and found 
them in the southern part of Michi- 
gan, six miles outside of the city of 
Three Rivers. Since the move to the 
country site in Michigan in 1946 a 
simple farm house has t-een expand=d 
into a workable group of buildings to 
provide for the essentials of the 
Benedictine life. 

So today, twenty-four years after 


the first American postulant began 
his training in England, the daughter 
house lives out in modest circum- 
stances the historic Benedictine life. 
The community numbers fourteen, 
six being in life vows. A _ daily 
schedule of prayer, work, and study 
is centered in the worship of God ex- 
pressed in the Divine Office and the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice according to the 
language and traditions Benedictines 
have always used. A mailing list of 
over 7,000 for our periodical, BENE- 
DICITE, (sent free upon request); 
a guest house that offers hospitality 
to thousands during the year; an 
occasional retreat given by one of 
the fathers to other Religious; a 
growing Confraternity of friends who 
surround the monastery with prayers 
and support . all attest to the 
vitality of the Rule on the modern 
scene. The architectural model of a 
fully developed monastery indicates 
our estimation (based on daily evi- 
dence) of the use the Church will 
make of her Benedictines in the near 
future. We trust God will raise up 
the necessary patrons to make this 
possible. 
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What, then, may be said of the 
special vocation of St. Gregory’s with- 
in the Episcopal Church? First, this 
small Benedictine house offers God 
and the Church, not a particular work, 
but a life, This life, if it has any real 
worth and significance, must be our 
Lord’s own life. This divine life we 
humbly receive and return to the 
Father through the Rule. This re- 
turn is our vocation and it includes 
all souls everywhere. In particular it 
touches all the tremendous tensions in 
the world today, and the disunity of 
the Church. Our vocation is not aimed 
at solying problems, but if the wor- 
ship of the Church is to be perfected 
then we must add our modest labors, 
physical and mental, to the work of 
all the members of the Body of 
Christ . . . “that in all things God 
may be glorified’? (Holy Rule ch. 57, 
I Peter 4:11). 

If the daily life of St. Gregory’s 
were to express itself in words it 
might be something like the following: 
seek Christ; seek Him in your own 
soul, in your family, your parish, 
your work, your modern space age. 
You will find Him in humility and 


possess Him in worship, Your famil 
both human and parochial, is thé 
workshop of charity. Cherish Christ’ 
presence in those in authority that He 
may cherish you through those wh 
have their authority from Him. Be 
simple and reverent with all things 
that you may discern the image oj 
Christ in them. Center your love ir 
Christ that He may keep your love ir 
His. Embed your will in Christ that He 
may be your will. Gather up all your 
labor in worship and you will finc 
Him in the simplest tasks. If you 
suffer you have indeed found Him 
crucified. Tend Him, for all things 
broken and whole, must be restorec 
in the Son and the Spirit to the Father 
Be patient with faults, your own anc 
others, but impatient to love Goc 
more. Adhere to Christ in the vow 
and solemn promises you have made 
In all humility, pray in confidence 
for you are ‘in’ Christ. Look at thé 
Father through the eyes of the Son 
This is contemplation. By your bap. 
tism you are a contemplative, Knoy 
that the Father looks at His Son i 
you. This is the beginning of th 
Beatific Vision in this life. 
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CRUCIFY 
HIM! 


} 


By Steven Waldron 


ee author and illustrator of this arti- 
cle, which will be published in two 
instalments, is a schoolboy. His mother, 
who sent it in with his permission, thought 
‘other children would like to read it.’ But 
we all are children. 


RUCIFY HIM is the spine-tingling adventure of Jesus’ death, from the 
beginning where he was captured — to the end — where he was crucified — 
eut was it the end? The New Testament tells us it was not. This is the 
story of Peter and his discouragement at the death of Jesus which was to turn 


‘o prophecy for the Most High. 


Gethsemane 

Simon Peter tried hard to stay 
awake, but somehow he drifted off 
mto dreamland. His master was 
awake, praying. But for Jesus to pray 
was certainly nothing new to Peter 
or any of the apostles. 

James and John had also slum- 
oered. They were snoring loudly. 

Peter awoke when Jesus shook him. 
John and James - where were they? 
Suddenly he heard shouts. He saw the 
dim light of torches through the trees. 
He saw James’ dark form crouched 
readily. John hugged a tree nearby. 

‘Master, let us flee,’ said Peter, ‘for 
we know not of who comes.’ Jesus 
stood silent, ‘Master . . .’ The voices 
grew louder. 

‘Ah, Peter,’ came the answer, ‘I do 
<now who comes.’ Peter heard the 
voices plainly now. 

‘Jesus! Jesus of Nazareth!’ 

‘Lead on! Lead on! Lead us to 
Jesus!’ 

‘Crucify him!’ cried another voice. 

Peter was shocked. These men were 
‘coming to take Jesus prisoner. What 
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ailed his master? Jesus was standing 
calmly facing what Peter thought 
certain death. He reached for the 
sword at his belt. It wasn’t there! 
He’d forgotten it! Silently he slipped 
James’ sword from its scabbard. He 
stood there - waiting ... waiting... 

Suddenly into the clearing stepped 
a group of about thirty-five men. 
Seven of them held torches. Peter 
froze. At the head of the band came 
Judas! Judas - Judas Iscariot. Had he 
led these men against Jesus? 

A faint memory of the supper they 
had had that night came to Peter. 
Jesus had foretold - Peter gripped his 
sword tighter. 

The band stopped. Judas moved 
swiftly across the clearing. 

‘Hail, master!’ called Judas. 

All Peter saw was Judas go up and 
stand beside Jesus. Then the whole 
band was upon his master. Peter 
gritted his teeth and leaped at a 
guard who had just flung Jesus to the 
ground. He struck him with his fist. 
The guard dived to earth. Another 
Peter. Peter 


soldier jumped at 
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whirled - and flung the sword with 
all his might. The man shrieked with 
pain as his ear fell to the ground! 

‘Go, Peter,’ shouted Jesus. He 
raised his hand - and brought it down 
gently on the man’s ear. 

Peter gasped. The man rose! He did 
not even remember what had hap- 
pened. He seized Jesus roughly and 
pushed him down the path in tri- 
umph. The crowd followed. Peter 
stood watching. Silently James and 
John slipped up beside him. 

Peter felt like charging after the 
band. But somehow, he just stood 
there. He remembered Jesus’ words - 
‘Go, Peter.’ Did his master want to 
die? He had said he knew who was 
coming. Why didn’t he flee? 

Peter slipped James’s sword back 
into its scabbard. 


“You were brave, Peter,’ gulped 
John. ‘We should have fought by your 
side.’ 

‘Judas, the knave, lay I eyes on him 
again and I shall slay him,’ shouted 
Peter. 

Then suddenly he stopped. He 
seemed to hear a voice inside of him 
saying, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ 

‘Come,’ said John. ‘We must get the 
others and pursue those men.’ 

Without a word, they ran along 
through the trail to where the others 
were seated on the grass. 


Overtake Them © 
Andrew arose as the three perspir- 
ing men rushed into camp. Bartholo- 
mew stared. 
‘Have you run enough today?’ 
‘I have no taste for jokes. Bar- 


tholomew, they have captured the 
master!’ 


Peter flung himself onto the groun 
and let his mind be blank a minut 
Then he arose. 

‘Follow me!’ he shouted. ‘Let u 
save our master!’ He raised a dagge 
above his head. ‘Let us save Jesus! 


he cried. ‘They shail not have hi 
crucified!’ : 

At the shout ‘crucified’ every ma 
jumped up. 


‘It is that scoundrel Judas who be 
trayed him, just as he foretold,’ Jo 
yelled. 

‘Follow them! Free Jesus!’ cri 
Matthew. ‘Kill every one of them.’ 

‘Do not let them escape our wrath!’ 
shouted Thomas heatedly. 

‘Come!’ said Peter. ‘I will lead you 
to them. But they are many, about 
three times the size of our force.’ 

Peter said this only because he 
didn’t want to take the blame, should 
they be defeated. 

The men ran after Peter through 
the woods after the soldiers, people 
and their Lord. But Peter suddenly 
stopped them. 


‘They have entered the city!’ he 
groaned. ‘I’ll slip ahead and see how 
it goes.’ Peter sped silently along the 
wall of a large building, 

Meanwhile the disciples were all 
shouting and arguing. 

‘That Judas is a rat!’ shouted 
Philip, ready to swear. ‘How could he 
betray the master?’ 

‘I wish he would walk past this bush 
right now,’ remarked Simon 
Simon Peter). 

‘Ha, I’d make him a pretty picture 
then.’ 

‘I'd slice off his head before he 
knew what hit him!’ 


Peter crouched in the darkness. He 


(ne’ 
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neard a jeering shout - ‘The King of 


he Jews makes (his triumphant 
antry!’ - but that was not all. He 
yeered around the corner. He saw 
fesus, the back of his garment ripped 
ff. A soldier was beating him, as 
hey walked down the street. 

Peter groaned. He covered his eyes 
vith hands and said a silent prayer. 
low could Jesus keep on preaching 
f he were dead? Then, suddenly, 
eter thought of something. When 
esus was dead, he and his comrades 
vould be expected to carry on the 
york of the church. 
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Andrew was waiting impatiently 
with the others. 

‘I’m going after him,’ said Andrew. 
He ran toward the city. The disciples 
silently watched him disappear be- 
tween two houses. 

Peter felt Andrew slip up beside 
him. He stood silently, Seven and a 
half minutes passed. Then Andrew 
tapped him. ‘Come, Peter,’ was all he 
said. 

The two men trudged back down the 
street. Peter gritted his teeth. Judas 
was the cause of all this! 

‘Devil take Judas,’ mumbled An- 
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drew, and Peter knew he was think- 
ing the same thing. 
‘What happened?’ inquired Thomas. 


‘They took him,’ answered Peter 
soberly. ‘They were treating him so 
cruelly I had to shut my eyes.’ 

Philip growled. Simon _ shouted, 
‘Cursed be the Romans!’ But Peter 
just stood there looking worried. 

Bartholomew groaned, ‘We should 
have hurried faster.’ 

‘He is gone now,’ wailed Thomas. 

‘I wish I could die with him!’ 

‘He is innocent!’ 

‘They have no right to take him.’ 

‘He has done them no harm!’ 

‘Silence!’ 

Peter sat down and buried his head 
in his arms. He could have saved 
him! Just that time Jesus had spoken 
- ‘Go, Peter!’ Why? Now he was cap- 
tured. Why had he not fled? Why had 
Peter stopped fighting? Why had his 
master healed that soldier? Why... 
IW Th yaemreny 2 


I Know Him Not 

Peter was walking by the high 
priest’s palace wondering and worry- 
ing about Jesus. Somewhere in those 
palace walls he was there. There was 
the room where strangers, travelers 
and townsfolk rested and warmed 
themselves. Peter entered, hoping 
against hope to catch a glimpse of 
Jesus. 

There were some fires burning in 
the room. Men were seated around 
them talking. Peter ambled up and 
sat down, looking around the room. 
No sign of Jesus. Peter relaxed. A 
maid was scurrying back and forth 
across the room. 


‘Ah, have you heard the news of 


Jesus of Nazareth?’ asked one of th 
men seated by the fire. 

‘IT heard that at yon inn,’ replied 
traveler. ‘Do you suppose he coul 
have been God?’ 

‘I doubt it, but he claimed he wag 
God all through the priestly trial.’ 

‘He said his followers would carr, 
on his work.’ 

‘If his followers were caught, they’ 
get the same treatment as he.’ 

‘The cross?’ 

‘Aye. They’ve condemned him to 
death. They’ll make Pilate agree.’ 

‘But could an ordinary man do those 
miracles he did?’ 

‘No. Not an ordinary man. Some 
cheap magician tricks, perhaps?’ 

‘Healing sick?’ 

‘Medicine.’ 

The man poked a burning coal 
further into the fire. 

‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘that he had a 
little of God’s help at first. It went 
from him when he disobeyed the law. 
Now he is condemned to death.’ 

Peter stared into the leaping flames. 
He seemed to hear out of the flames 
- ‘This is my body which is given for 
you - do this in remembrance of me.’ 
That was Jesus’ last passover feast. 
Peter sighed. 

A maid walked by Peter. She eyed 
him suspiciously, shrugged and went 
away. Every once in a while she 
stopped and looked at him. At last 
she stopped by him. 

“You were with him.’ 

“Who?’ 

‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

‘By our Father Abraham, I have 
never seen him in my whole life! I am 
a traveler just passing through this 
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lace!’ shouted Peter angrily in re- 
vurn. 

| The maid shrugged and left. A few 
men eyed Peter curiously. 

‘Did I not tell you this is the first 
“ime I have heard of this man?’ 
shouted Peter at them. 

The men went back to their talk. 
Peter seated himself at another fire. 

‘I must see if God will take him off 
ihe cross,’ remarked a man. ‘Per- 
maps, if he has the Holy Spirit, God 
wwill save him.’ 

‘I have seen him heal,’ said an- 
other. ‘What could his followers do? 
‘Nothing! How can they carry on his 
work if it is the work he has done all 
his life?’ 

‘He is a strange man.’ 

‘Did you know him?’ 

‘T’ve seen him.’ 

‘I saw him too. I was with those 
who captured him.’ 

Peter started. 

“You were with him! You cut off a 
soldier’s ear,’ screamed the man. 

‘I shall tell you as I told that maid,’ 
shouted Peter, ‘I have never heard of 
this Jesus of Nazareth till today!’ 

‘Ha!’ sniffed the man. ‘You had bet- 
ter get out of this place before some- 
one else recognizes you!’ 


Peter rose and left. He walked into 
the garden sadly. Jesus had been 
right. He had denied him twice. But 
the third time? Peter whispered a 
prayer. 

He walked up and down in the 
moonlight. A maid was walking with 
three men. She stopped. 

‘You were with Jesus of Nazareth!’ 

‘No,’ gasped Peter. 

‘This is enough,’ shouted one man. 
‘Three times you have been accused!’ 
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‘And three times have I proclaimed 
my innocence!’ shouted Peter. His 
hand fell on his dagger. 

The man edged away. Suddenly 
Peter saw some men lead Jesus 
through the garden. Jesus looked at 
Peter sorrowfully. From _ behind 
Peter, the rooster crowed. Peter 
flung himself to the ground. 

‘Oh, Lord,’ he panted, ‘if it is possi- 
ble, save him!’ 

And Peter wept. 


Mmnocent Blood 

Judas was quite pleased with him- 
self. Jesus meant nothing to him. 
Only thirty pieces of silver. 

Ah, yes. He had bribed the high 
priest and his court. He had ‘sold’ 
Jesus for thirty pieces of silver. 
Thirty. Ah, he was crafty - that’s how 
he looked at it. If he repented, he 
would not dare return to his com- 
rades. But Judas had no intention of 
repenting. Little did he know that be- 
cause of not repenting, he would never 
witness the death or resurrection of 
Christ. 

Judas sat in his room in the inn, 
thinking. Where was Jesus now? Ha! 
The scorn of the soldiers cursed Jesus 
in Judas’ mind. He laughed. 

On the table before him was a 
small leather bag, filled with silver. 
Judas seized the bag chuckling. Jesus 
and his teaching! Ha! But was God 
laughing? 

‘Hrumph!’ growled Judas. 

Tomorrow Jesus would be crucified. 
Then Judas could have a good laugh 
on him. The Lord! Ha! 

Judas was seldom thoughtful, but he 
began to think about hanging on a 
cross. The thought suddenly struck 
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him that his master was going to die! 
He jumped up, grabbed the bag of 
silver and ran into the street. He must 
save Jesus! He thudded over the cob- 
blestones. 

Judas came to the palace. He threw 
open the door and rushed past the 
guard up the stairs - up, up... 

Judas burst into the room where the 
high priest sat. 

‘Stop, fool!’ shouted a soldier and 
grabbed Judas roughly. 

‘Let me see the high priest.’ 

‘T’ll let you see something, all right!’ 

‘Let me go.’ 

‘Stop!’ 

Judas broke through and flung him- 
self on his knees before the high 
priest. 

‘He is innocent! 

‘Who?’ 


Release him!’ 


‘He who - He whom I have be- 
trayed! Free him! He has done no 
harm! I have sinned!’ 

‘That you have sinned is nothing to | 
us and we will release no prisoner to 
you.” 

‘Give me Jesus! Jesus of Nazareth! 
Give me my master!’ 

‘Go!’ thundered the high priest. 

‘And I leave these with you!’ shout- 
ed Judas. He dropped the bag of 
silver before them and departed. 

Judas ran by the gutter. Suddenly 
he spied an old wet ragged rope lying 
in it. 

“You too have been forsaken!’ he 
wailed. ‘Now I will die before the hour 
of his death.’ 

Out in the country Judas found a 
tree overhanging a cliff. 

(To be continued.) 


Steve 
Waldron 
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editations 
of an Ordinary Woman 


SIN and 
PENITENCE 


By Alice Borman 


Penitence 

When we enter God’s presence in 
penitence, we must not do it with a 
sad countenance and a hopeless heart. 
Even though our sins grieve us, and 
we know they sadden God’s heart ten 
times more, let us seek Him with joy. 
For we are sure of God’s mercies, 
open before us, and of His infinite 
love which meets us more than half- 
way. 

Never, never can we fool God. He 
has searched us out and known us. 
He is about our path and about our 
bed. He knows how honest is our pur- 
pose to amend. He knows ‘‘whether 
we have been strengthened to uncover 
them (the sins) honestly, unsparing- 
ly.’’* He is One before whom we need 
not trouble to excuse ourselves. 

That most magnificent love which 
caused our Saviour to be willing to 
end His life in shame and suffering 
belongs to One who knows our inmost 
thoughts and motives. He yearns for 
you, for me to end the separation that 
sin causes, and forgives when we only 
begin to turn to Him. 

“Tord Jesus, crucified for me, have 
mercy.”’ 
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Pride 


“What is the root sin?’’ ‘‘Pride.” 
“‘How do you conquer it?’’ I could not 
answer. “‘There are several ways. 
Look for opportunities to humble 
yourself, by not having the last word, 
by not claiming your rightness. An- 
other way is to concentrate on God’s 
goodness to you, for therein is no 
room left for pride.’’ 


Milner-White says, ‘‘Teach me to be 
little in my own eyes,’”’ reminding me 
that Christ has ‘“‘guarded, guided, for- 
given, called and recalled me to His 
work, His suffering, His victory, His 
peace.’’* 


Pride keeps me from whole-heart- 
edly serving, because it always asks, 
“When will I be served?’ Pride 
makes me pleased with every slight 
improvement, instead of considering 
how little I have used my opportuni- 
ties, how laggard I have’ been in 
spiritual progress. 


In truth, pride makes me commit 
the worst sin. It sets me in the center 
of my world, and God at the outer 
edge. 


‘‘Make me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.’’ 


God’s Purpose 
Often one hears it said, ‘‘How can 
a good God let this happen?” It is as 
possible for us to know why, as it is 
for a toddler to know why it is kept 
from running into the road. 


It seems that we are jealous of 
God’s omniscience, and are trying to 
make ourselves equal to Him. Else 
why do we think that our view, which 
“ean never see the end nor a corner 


nor a day’’* could possibly be op- 
posed to God’s. All we need is to 
“obey and fit into’’* — all we need to 
do indeed! A lifetime’s task. For 
many, alas, a lifetime has not made 
a beginning. 

We say so glibly, ‘“‘I would be 
Christlike.’’ His meat and drink were 
to do the Father’s will, even in the 
agony of desire to escape, even in the 
horror of His suffering. He showed us 
that peace and love are found there. 

Perhaps we can prepare, by con- 
templation and by obedience in little 
temptations, to be ready when a 
crisis tempts us to disobey, tu misfit, 
to rail with the impenitent thief, ‘‘If 
Thou be the Christ, save us.”’ 

Anger 

I am too angry tonight to meditate. 
When anger seizes the soul, the Holy 
Spirit, for whose guidance in my 
meditations I pray, can find no room, 

This is the time when my only help 
is in the psalms and prayers and 
hymns which, planted firmly in the 
mind, come to my lips. 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind 

Forgive our foolish ways, 

Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 

In purer lives Thy service find, 

In deeper reverence, praise. 


De profundis ad te clamavi, Do- 
mine. 

Lighten our darkness, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord. — For the love of Thine 
only Son. 

From all evil and mischief, from 
the crafts and assaults of the devil, 
from pride, vainglory and hypocrisy, 


*Eric Milner-White, "My God, My Glory." 
SPCK, 1954. 
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from hatred, malice and all unchari 
tableness, Good Lord, deliver us. 


Weary of self, and laden with mj)! 


sin 

I look at heaven and long to en 
in, 

But there no sinful thing can find 
a home ; 

And yet I hear a vcice that bics me 
““Come.”’ 


By the might of Thy Spirit, lift us 
we pray Thee, to Thy presence, wher 
we may be still and know that Tho 
art God. 


Judas 
There is a little Judas in each one of 
us. Each one who has met Christ and 
heard his voice, has also betrayed 
Him. Those of us who profess and call 
ourselves Christians, who have walk- 
ed with Christ on any of life’s roads, 
have the greatest chance, both of 
discipleship and betrayal. 


You see, Judas decided that Jesus 
would do certain things for him. 
Even in leading the temple guards to 
Him, he was trying to force Him into 
an earthly kingship. Other men also 
have tried to use prayer, church 
membership, outward piety for their 
own ends. 


Our thirty pieces of silver may 
differ greatly. Fame, power, self- 
righteousness, ease, pleasure, even 
love itself may be the coins for which 
we betray Jesus. But when Jesus 
speaks of His purpose, He tells us that 
He comes to bring a sword, that those 
who follow Him must carry a cross. 
that in the world we, like Him, will 
have great tribulation. Does tha’ 
sound like Success, Comfort, th 
American Way? 
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Let us pray that we may cast out 
ne sin of pride, and with it these 
eongings for popularity and pleasure, 
or power and earthly prowess. Let 
s think often of Judas’ betrayal, say- 
g with the disciples, ‘‘Lord, is it I?’’ 


Hate the Sin, 
Love the Sinner 


_ I may not hate any person. It is my 
Mbligation, if I hope to follow Christ, 
so love all whose lives touch mine. 
Mow can I do this sincerely when 
there are qualities in someone I know 
that are so contrary to my principles? 
Sy remembering that there is some- 
‘hing good, something lovable in each 
soul, and hating the sin that obscures 
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it, making a stumbling block for 
others. By thinking also whether this 
speck I have seen in friend or kins- 
man is really a great knob in my own 
character, and trying to eliminate it. 


I must think why this unlovable be- 
havior occurs. Maybe it is something 
in me that brings it out. So I shall 
remember that person in my prayers. 
It is easier to love one I pray for. 
How often I have forsaken my princi- 
ples and needed forgiveness! I will 
recall all the sinners that Christ loved 
and consider if I could have loved 
them too. 


“Charity 
kind.”’ 


suffereth long and is 


Renunciation 

In many generations of the Chris- 
tian era, renunciation for your Chris- 
tian faith was a great test. You might 
have to renounce your freedom, your 
family, your business. It might be 
your safety you were called upon to 
give up. Christianity is never more 
compelling, never more adventurous 
than when this is true. 

But today, in the U.S.A., what do 
we renounce for Christ’s dear sake? 
Perhaps a modicum of ease, a pinch 
of pleasure, an ounce of energy. 

Today, though, as always we have 
been asked to make an inward offer- 


ing. We give ourselves to God, that 


He may purify us and restore us to 


ourselves. We renounce the little 
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criticism, the nasty selfishness, the 
unpleasant retort. We renounce our 
chance to say, ‘‘Well, if that’s the 
way he’s going to act, I won’t help 
him any more.’’ Or to assert, “‘I’ve 
put up with that (ie. I’ve been for- 
giving) for the last time.’’ Has it been 
seventy times seven? 

If dying for Christ is not to be our 
lot, we can be living renunciation if 
we truly offer our lives to God, every 
day. 

“He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.’ 


A Watch Before my Lips 

There is hardly a sin of the tongue 
that I have not committed. Most of 
them I still do, often. Perhaps one 
reason I love a retreat so much is that 
I know for a few hours I will be saved 
from these temptations. 

As with most sins, I could go a long 
way toward conquering them, if I 
realized Christ’s presence beside me, 
moment by moment. Suppose he were 
dining with us, as with Mary and 
Martha, would I be harsh or dis- 
courteous? Think how our Lord’s face 
would look! 

Suppose I were walking with Him 
down a road in Galilee, would my 
conversation be made up of unfound- 
ed gossip, or unfounded complaining? 

What great joy to be there when 
our Master ‘led a discussion group’ on 
a Judean hillside, Would I turn every- 
one’s attention to me by dominating, 
or try to entertain with witticisms? 

I remind myself that Christ is in 
every man I meet, that as I act to 
them, I act to Him. 

O Lord open Thou our lips, and our 
mouth shall show forth Thy praise. 


NE day in 651 a young man armed 

with a spear rode up to the 
monastery of Melrose in the pleasant 
valley of the Tweed near the present 
Border between Scotland and Eng- 
land. As he dismounted before the 
gate, the prior, St. Boisil, said pro- 
phetically, ‘‘Behold, a servant of the 
Lord.”’ So St. Cuthbert, leaving the 
sheepfolds, or the army (he was pro- 
bably a young ‘veteran’ of the 
Northumbrian religious wars), enter- 
ed the monastic life. He gave himself 
up at once to the strictest discipline 
and is said to have been more diligent 
than any other monk in reading 
working, watching and prayer. He was 
physically strong and fit for whatever 
labor he cared to undertake, 

After a few years, Eata, the abbot 
of Melrose, took him with him io 
build a monastery at Ripon, There 
Cuthbert served as guestmaster. Later 
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hese monks of the Celtic tradition 
vere turned out by the king and the 
nonastery given to the zealous young 
wiest St. Wilfred, lately back from 
tome. St. Cuthbert returned to Mel- 
ose. On the death of St. Boisil in 661, 
1@ Was made prior. In addition to his 
yvork in the monastery, he undertook 
vastoral journeys. Frequently he 
et out on foot or on horseback to 
reach in the villages and the hills 
nd to bring back the country people 
rom the superstitious practices, into 
thich they so easily lapsed in times 
f plague and other crises, to repent- 
nce and the practice of Christian 
ving. At one time he went on a 
reaching mission to the Lowland 
‘icts. 

In both the early lives of St. Cuth- 
ert, written while people who knew 
im were still alive, one by an anony- 
10us monk of Lindisfarne and the 
ther by the Venerable Bede of Jar- 
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row, we are given the impression of 
a sweet-natured, friendly, cheerful 
and most lovable character. “‘At all 
hours he was happy and joyful, neither 
wearing a sad expression at the re- 
membrance of a sin, nor being puffed 
up by the praises of those who mar- 
velled at his manner of life.’’ ‘‘He was 
remarkable for the strength of his 
patience and his cheerful appearance 
in the midst of sorrow.’’ He was so 
full of penitence and aflame with hea- 
venly desires that he could never 
finish saying Mass without tears and 
often wept while he was hearing con- 
fessions. 


He was always considerate and 
kindly in his dealings with people. 
Many miracles of help and healing 
are told of him and also several de- 
lightful animal stories. Once, when he 
was staying at the monastery of St. 
Ebha at Coldingham, not far from 
Berwick, he went, as he often did, to 
pray at night standing in the sea. 
As he came out, “immediately there 
followed in his footsteps two little sea 
(Bede calls them otters), 
humbly. prostrating themselves on the 
earth; and licking his feet, they rolled 
upon them, wiping them with their 
skins and warming them with their 
breath. After this service and minis- 
try had been fulfilled and his blessing 
had been received, they departed to 
their haunts in the waves of the sea.’’ 
Another story told of this saint, who 
lived much of his life by the sea, is 
that once a snowstorm drove his boat 
onto the coast of Fife. ‘“‘The snow 
closes the road along the shore” 
mourned the monk who was his com- 
panion, 


animals 


“ce 


and the storm our way over 
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the sea’’. ‘‘There is still the way 
heaven that lies open,”’ said St. Cut 
bert. 


In 664, on the withdrawal of 
Scottish mission from Lindisfarne, 
Holy Island off the Northumbria 
coast, after the Synod of Whitby, Cut 
bert was transferred as prior fro 
Melrose to Lindisfarne, with his abbo 
Fata, and other monks who accept 
the Roman obedience. He continu 
his pastoral work in the surroundings 
country. Of his teaching it is recordec 
that he first showed in his own life 
what he taught others to do. Twelve 
years later, he abandoned the active 
for the contemplative life and retirec 
to Farne, an island well out to sea 
to live the life of a hemit. 


In 684, at the Council of Twyford 
presided over by the Greek Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, St. Theodore o 
Tarsus, and held in the presence o 
the king, Cuthbert was unanimous]; 
elected bishop of Lindisfarne. Kin; 
Ecgfrith himself, a bishop and many 
others sailed out to Farne island t 
entreat him to accept the office an 
leave his hermitage, which he ulti 
mately did, most reluctantly. He wa 
consecrated the next year at York ii 
the presence of seven bishops. Fo 
two years he journeyed up and dow 
his diocese, ordaining priests and con 
firming the faithful, even going to re 
mote areas where there were n 
churches and the people had to cam 
out in booths when they gathered 1 
hear him. 


Having a premonition of his deat 
he gave up his charge at Christma: 
686, and returned to Farne to awa 
it in solitude. He died on March 20tI 
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‘tified by the sacraments and with 
© praises of God on his lips. He was 
ied in the abbey at Lindisfarne, 
tt when the monks fled from the 
inish invasions, they took his body 
them, first to Chester-le-Street 
d later to Durham, where in the 
ctuary of the noble Norman 
ithedral it was a centre of pilgrim- 
-e throughout the middle ages. The 
enerable Bede, his loving biographer 
»th in verse and prose, lies buried at 
we west end in the lovely Galilee. 
‘hen St. Cuthbert’s tomb was opened 
v a dean of the Cathedral in the 19th 
entury, a fine gold reliquary in the 
rm of a cross was found, which is 
‘elieved to date back to the fifth cen- 
ary; some pieces of Saracenic silk 
‘ith arabic inscriptions; and the so- 
alled ‘stole of St. Cuthbert,’ a very 
me piece of English embroidery, 
ating from between 909 and 916. The 
itter is one of the earliest examples 
f the ‘opus anglicanum,’ which be- 
ame famous throughout Europe dur- 
1 the middle ages and was con- 
idered a fit gift for kings. The crude- 
7 drawn figure of a saint on the 
rooden coffin lid found at the same 
me is both nearer in date and more 
ppropriate to his simple and aus- 
ere life than these unique works of 
rt of ‘St. Cuthbert’s Treasure.’ 

The days of all the saints who are 
1entioned in this note on St. Cuth- 
ert are kept in the Kalendar of the 
cottish Episcopal Church. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


UNWORTHY AS I AM. By the Rev. 
Canon John V. Young. 
published, 1959. Pp. 35. 


Privately 


In this mimeographed pamphlet Fr. 
Young has written of his life in the 
Canadian priesthood and especially 
of his forty-odd years in charge of 
the Mission Church of St. John Baptist, 
Saint John, New Brunswick. His ex- 
periences among the poor of the city 
anc in firmly establishing a Catholic 
center make delightful reading. His 
life touched many events and per- 
sonages of Canadian Church and 
secular history. It is an inspiring 
account of the way a true priest 
serves God and His other children. A 
number of Holy Cross Fathers have 
given missions in his cure, and he 
records his gratitude for their work. 
Canon Young was loath to set a price 
on this production but will send ‘Un- 
worthy As I Am’ for ‘“‘a dollar or 
less’’ to anyone addressing him at 
271 Princess Street, Saint John, N.B., 
Canada. 


DEVOTIONAL MANUAL - FOR 
ALTAR GUILD MEMBERS. By the 
Altar Guild of the Diocese of New 
Jersey. Price 10 cents. 


This excellent booklet of instruction 
and prayers may be obtained from 
Miss Harriet Molineux, 31 Carleton 
Road, Metuchen, N. J. 
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ANUARY is always a month in 

which our outside work is light, as 
it is too soon after Christmas for most 
parishes to be ready for a major 
event like a Mission. There were, to 
be sure, sermons, addresses and quiet 
days given by various members of 
the Community, but only Fr. Terry 
had any longer appointments. He con- 
ducted Schools of Religion at the 
Atonement, Brooklyn, and at Trinity 
Church, Tariffville, Conn. 


When the New Year came in, Fr. 
Hawkins was engaged in conducting a 
Retreat for the Sisterhood of St. John 
the Divine in Toronto. He acts as 
Chaplain for both this Community and 
for the Sisters of the Church, visiting 


the two convents approximately 
every six weeks. He also serves, 
under Fr. Wessinger, S.S.J.E., as 


Chaplain to the Convent of St. Anne in 
Kingston, N. Y. Every month he 
visits them, and in addition gocs to 
Grace Church, Albany, to hear the 
Confessions of the clergy there and of 
anyone else who wishes to come, 


Fr. Gill returned to West Park in 
mid-January after a 125 day tour of 
the West Coast on behalf of the needs 
of Bolahun. He reports that many 
blessings accompanied his itinerary in 
Oregon, Washington, British Cclum- 
bia, California, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Illinois and Wisconsin. He spoke more 
than eighty times about the Mission, 
conducted three Retreats, and spent 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas holi- 


days at Mount Calvary. The Order 


appreciates the welcome which scor 
of clergy showed in inviting Fr. Gi 
to their parishes, 
hospitality accorded by dozens o 
their parishioners. We are mos 
grateful to God for the hearty re 
sponse He inspired wherever the Mis: 
sion presentation was made; for th 
new supporters and the enthusiasti 
volunteers. Fr. Gill wishes to expres 
his thanks to his hosts and hostesse 
from Vancouver to San Diego an 
elsewhere, and wishes he could shov 
gratitude by taking back with him t 
Liberia everyone who has offered t 
join in the work of the Mission. 


as well as th 


Bolahun 


The greatest physical blessing a 
the Mission is the completion of th 
new three-lane highway which passe 
the private jeep track from Bolahu 
and connects with the coast. It was 
terror during its unsurfaced perio 
while the rainy season lasted, but no 
brings commerce and guests to th 
area and will make travel and trans 
portation vastly more convenien 
Cars of ordinary style - not jeeps ¢ 
power wagons - have already negot: 
ated the run to the Mission, and mor 
will appear. In time supplies wi 
come from the Liberian ports, ni 


from Sierra Leone as now. 


Our Princeton volunteer, M 
Christopher Cone, is trying to sta 
the broadcasting, our scheme f 
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aching many of the Bandi villages. 
ere has been an unfortunate delay 
getting the crystals ground for 
ose frequencies in which we have 
ven licensed to operate. 


e writes of the return of Fr. 
ayth, our Companion, in part as fol- 
s: ‘‘The best news in months is the 
n of Fr. Doctor Smyth to the 
ission and hospital. Both the 
‘itients and the Mission staff have 
snged for his coming again. Fr. 
~owther and Sister Elvina have car- 
ved on during thé months since Dr. 
sinson filled the gap for the summer. 
‘ow there is jubilation in the town: 
ather Doctor has returned. 

“His entrance into Bolahun was, if 
nything, more vigorously cheered 
nan any I have seen. There was 
ancing in the streets, which is un- 
sual for such affairs. On his first 
‘ip to Mbalotahun, the leper colony, 
e received among other things rice, 
vo chickens, and the applause of 
1any leprous hands.”’ 


Mount Calvary 

During January Fr. Baldwin con- 
ucted a Retreat over the weekend of 
1e 17th at the Bishop’s Ranch in the 
iocese of California. Bishop Camp- 
Il, acting for the Bishop of Los 
ngeles, administered the Sacrament 

Confirmation in Grace Church, 
lendora, on the 24th. 
At Mount Calvary there has been a 
eady stream of Retreats, and at the 
etreat House of the Holy Nativity 
sters as well. It would make dull 
ading for all these to be listed, for 
hen not away from home al] the 
embers of the Order are kept busy 
ith one or another of these. 
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The Order of St. Helena 


Christmas, which begins for us with 
First Vespers of the Nativity on De- 
cember 24, does not end until the 
Octave of the Epiphany, January 13. 
Our Christmas guests enjoyed the 
three ‘‘talking suppers’? in the re- 
ception room the three nights after 
Christmas. The creche and the greens 
throughout the house were lett up 
until the octave. One afternoon the 
Novitiate from Holy Cross joined us 
for tea, helped us eat up some of our 
Christmas presents, and compared 
notes as to novitiate training, rules 
and privileges. 

One of our chief works in January, 
and we expect it to be so for the year 
to come, was Chapel Committee 
meetings, On January 11 we had an 
all-day meeting with the Father 
Superior, our architects from New 
York and Miss Janet de Coux, a 
sculptor who is helping us plan the 
interior of the new chapel. Final de- 
cisions had to be made then about 
basic things: material, design cf the 
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whole, lighting, etc., and many other 
subjects worked over and left for 
settlement at still other future meet- 
ings. 

We had another big meeting, of the 
Professed of this house, to discuss the 
problem of space — not moon rockets, 
but where to put the next postulant 
and how to get everyone into the re- 
fectory. The bursar and the Sister in 
charge of Associates have drawn a 
real plum in the promise of space in 
the basement for desks, shelves and 
files. Linoleum is to be laid, partitions 
erected and lights installed. So far we 
have one second-hand desk, and two 
chairs, which we bought for a few 
dollars. 

Our growing family no longer fits 
and the Father 
Superior has solved the problem of 


into our two cars, 


getting us all to Mass on Sundays by 
sending us a novice from Holy Cross 
to celebrate Mass for us at 7:00. We 
have been going to St. George’s, New- 
burgh for Sunday Mass, and we shall 
miss our parish friends, but Mass in 
our own chapel on Sundays is most 
welcome, 


Some -of us were represented at 
parish suppers and meetings this 
month at both St. George’s and St. 
Thomas’, where our Sisters help with 
the Church School on Sunday morn- 
ings. 

The Sisters have completed a set of 
40 colored slides for an Altar Guild 
program package. They show the 
making of altar bread, the laying out 
of vestments, and relate the work of 
the Altar Guild to the liturgy and to 
the Christian life. The Sister in charge 
of slides will send them out upon 
application. We ask for postage both 
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ways and an offering for the Order. 


The Chapel Fund total has reached 
$88,750. We need $1,250 to complete 
the work, if our estimate of $90,000 
proves correct when the bids are 
opened. 


Versailles 


Before Job Assembly on Epiphany 
word went around that there was to 
be a surprise, and that even the 
Sister Portress at the Convent had 
better put up the ‘Sisters are at the 
School’ notice and be in her place in 
the faculty row in the gym. At the 
proper moment Sister Mary Joseph 
arose, remarked that Epiphany is a 
traditional day for gift-giving, picked 
up off the floor a two-foot-square box, 
beautiful in white tissue paper and 
ribbon wrappings, and opened it. 


Out of it came a handsome silver 
tea urn, a hundred years old, and 
guarenteed to hold fifty-three cups of 
tea. It was a present to the school 
from the congregation of the Versail- 
les Christian Church, in appreciation 
for the loan of our gymnasium to 
them for their Sunday morning activi- 
ties last year while their church 
building was being renovated and re- 
paired. 


Daily afternoon tea at Margaret 
Hall is an important and character- 
istic event, and the urn, in addition to 
being of practical value, adds a 
classic and aesthetic touch to the 
function. On Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 10th, a goodly representation of 
the Christian Church congregation 
accepted our invitation to come and 
see the urn in action. Our girls serv- 
ed, and there was general rejoicing 
and mutual gratitude. 
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MARCH APPOINTMENTS 


‘MARCH 


1-4 Fr. Baldwin. Seattle, Wash., St. Paul. Mission. 

1-2 Fr. Tiedemann. Los Angeles, St. James. School of Prayer. 

1-2 Fr. Hawkins. Toronto, Can., Sisterhood of St. John the Divine. 

1-2 Fr. Terry. Deton, North Texas State Teachers College. Mission. 

1-2 Sr. Mary Joseph. Philadelphia, National Association of Principals 
of Schools for Girls. 

2 Fr. Superior. Fairfax, Va., Grace. Quiet Day. 

2-9 Fr. Packard and Br. Francis. Roxboro, Pa., St. Timothy. 

Mission. 


3 Fr. Superior. Richmond, Va., St. Matthew. Address. 
4-7 Fr. Hawkins. New York, House of the Redeemer. Retreat. 
4-6 Sr. Rachel. Greenwich, Conn., Seabury House. Leader of Con- 
ference on Vocation in Education. 
4 Sr. Mary Florence. Stone Ridge, N. Y., Christ the King. Medi- 
tation. 
6-10 Fr. Baldwin. Tacoma, Wash., St. Mary. School of Prayer. 
6-11 Fr. Spencer and Br. Charles. Augusta, Ga., Good Shepherd. 
Mission. 
6-8 Fr. Terry. Flossmoor, Ill., St. John. School of Religion. 
6-10 Br. Michael. Lakeport, Cal., St. John. Children’s Mission, 
6-13 Fr. Smith. Kew Gardens, N. Y., Resurrection. Mission. 
7 Sr. Mary Florence. Pleasant Valley, N. Y., St. Paul. Quiet Day. 
8 Fr. Hawkins. Irvington, N. J., St. Barnabas. Quiet Day. 
8 Fr. Harris. Larchmont, N. Y., St. John. Quiet Day. 
9 Fr. Bessom. Balston Spa., N. Y., Christ. Liberian Address. 
$-11 Fr. Terry. Franklin Park, Ill., St. Patrick. School of Religion. 
12-14 Fr. Packard. New York, House of the Redeemer. Retreat. 
13-18 Fr. Baldwin. Walla Walla, Wash., St. Paul. Mission. 
13-15 Fr. Terry. Joliet, Ill., St. Edward. School of Religion. 
13-17 Br. Michael. Healdsburg, Cal., St. Paul. Children’s Mission. 
16-17 Fr. Bessom. Tarrytown, N. Y., Christ and Pleasant Valley, N. Y., 
St. Paul. Addresses. 
16-17 Fr. Terry. Evanston, Ill., Seabury-Western Seminary. Visit. 
17 Fr. Gill. Mount Kisco, N. Y., St. Mark. Liberian Address. 
19-22 Fr. Terry. Nashotah, Wis. Visit to Seminary. 
20 Fr. Superior. Washington, D. C., St. Paul. Sermon. 
20-25 Fr. Baidwin. Vancouver, Wash., St. Faith. Children’s Mission. 
20 27 Fr. Stevens and Fr. Smith. Alexandria, Va., St. Paul. Mission. 
20-24 Br. Michael. Petaluma, Cal., St. John. Children’s Mission. 
21 Fr. Superior. Baltimore, St. Andrew. Quiet Day. 
22 Fr. Hawkins. Albany, N. Y., Grace. Confessions. 
22 Br. Francis. Philadelphia. Address to the Laymen’s Union. 
23 Fr. Harris. Lebanen, Pa., St. Luke. Sermon. 
23 Fr. Bessom. Nutley, N. J., Grace. Liberian Address. 
24 Fr. Harris. Hershey, Pa., All Saints. Sermon. 
25-28 Fr. Hawkins. New York, House of the Redeemer. Retreat. 
25-29 Fr. Terry. Lennoxville, Que., Bishop’s College. Retreat. 
26 Sr. Rachel. Christiansburg, Va., St. Thomas. Address. 
27 Bp. Campbell. Santa Barbara, Trinity. Confirmation. 
27-31 Fr. Spencer. Philadelphia, St. Mark. Mission. 
27-31 Fr. Packard, Cranford, N. J., Trinity. Mission. 
27 Fr. Bessom. Greenville, N. Y., Christ. Retreat. 
27 Sr. Rachel. Hollins College, Va. Address. 
27-31 Sr. Mary Michael. Kent., Conn. Kent School Seminar. 
29 Sr. Frances. Louisville, Ky., Grace. Quiet Day. 
30-31 Fr. Terry. Montreal, Can. Visit to Diocesan Seminary. 
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An Ordo of Worship and Intercession March - April 1960 


Mar. 16 Wednesday V Proper Mass col 2) Ash Wednesday pref of Lent till 


April 


17 


Passion Sunda unless otherwise directed — for our country 

St. Patrick BC eckle W gl col 2) feria 3) Ash Wednesday — for th 
Novitiate of the Order of the Holy Cross 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem BCD Double W gl col 2) feria 3) Ash Wednes- 
day cr — for clergy and seminarists 

Sealant Sione BVM Double I Cl W gl col 2) feria 3) Ash Wednes- 
day cr prop pref —~ for St. Andrew's School 

3d.Sunday in Lent pas 1 Cl V col 2) Ash Wednesday cr — for the 
Oblates of Mount Calvary 

St. Benedict Ab Gr Double W gl col 2) feria 3) Ash Wednesday — for 
the Order of St. Benedict 

Tuesday V proper Mass col 2) Ash Wednesday — for the Seminarists 
Associate 

Wednesday V as on March 22 — for the reunion of Christendom 

St. Gabriel Archangel Gr Double W gl col 2) feria 3) Ash Wednes- 
day — for the Holy Cross Press 

Annunciation BVM Double I Cl W gl col 2) feria 3) Ash Wednesday 
cr prop pref — for the Anglican Communion 

Saturday V as on March 22 — for the faithful departed 

4th (Refreshment) Sunday in Lent Double I Cl V or Rose col 2) Ash 
Wednesday cr — for the Confraternity of the Christian Life 

Monday V Proper Mass col 2) Ash Wednesday — for Mount Calvary 
Tuesday V Proper Mass col 2) John Keble C 3) Ash Wednesday ~ for 
the Episcopal Church 

yy canes ey V as on March 28 — for the Novitiate of the Order of St. 
Helena 

Thursday V as on March 28 — for the conversion of sinners 


Friday V as on March 28 — for the Liberian Mission 


2 Saturday V Proper Mass col 2) St. Francis of Paula C 3) Ash Wednes- 


Oo 


a 


13 
14 


15 
16 


day — for world peace 

Passion Sunday Double I Cl V col 2) Ash Wednesday cr in Sunday 
and ferial Masses till Easter omit Ps in Preparation Gloria there and at 
Introit and Lavabo pref of Passiontide till Easter unless otherwise direc- 
ted — for the Order of the Holy Cross 

St. Isidore of Seville BCD Double W gi col 2) feria 3) Ash Wednes- 
day cr — for all bishops. 

Tuesday V proper Mass col 2) Ash Wednesday — for family life 
Wednesday V as on April 5 — for the Confraternity of the Love of God 
Thursday V as on April 5 — for social justice 

Compassion BVM Double II Cl W gl col 2) feria 3) Ash Wednesday 
cr pref BVM (Transfixion) — for the Order of St. Helena 

Saturday V as on April 5 — for the sick 

Palm Sunday Double I Cl V before principal Mass blessing and proces- 
sion of palms R at Mass cr in Masses not preceded by blessing of palms 
LG from that service ~ for Missions 

Monday in Holy Week V col 2) Palm Sunday no commemorations o! 
saints till April 25 — for the Companions of the Order 

Tuesday in Holy Week V col 2) Palm Sunday — for the strengthening 
of the Religious Life : 
Wednesday in Holy Week V col 2) Palm Sunday — for Retreats 
Maundy Thursday Double I Cl V at Mass W gl col 2) Palm Sunda; 
cr — for the Priests Associate 

Good Friday Double I CI B no Mass service of the day as directed 


Easter Even Double I Cl V M f the d igil fi 
Mass of Easter W el pref'of Earley an a nana 


Note on ordinary and greater Doubles in Lent Maas may be of the feria V col 2) feast 3) 
Ash Wednesday 


PORTED FROM FRANCE AND ITALY 
indoors and outdoor statuary 
in hand-carved stone, 
terre de fer, lead, terra-cotta 


Quotations given on request 


Ihad been there .... 
\ Way of the Cross for Children 
14 Pictures Li aie oe hh 5 En (| 


MARGARET’S SHOP 
a Religious Art e 
5 TUNNEL ROAD ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


I BELIEVE — SO WHAT 
An inquiry concerning the 
Faith of the Nicene Creed 

, 59 00 


TIPAHATO 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 


ecializing in custodial care, and train- 
| for those who present unusual 
ntal and/or emotional problems. 


Marguerite Lodge Byrne, Director 
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